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way 


and the feeling which prompted that strong 
paternal hand, but recently, to drive them 


from their ancient hearths and the graves of 


their fathers. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the 


| 2 . ° . % 
Commissioner, on announcing this part of his 


instructions, for the first time, since he had 
commenced business with them, was cheered 
by no sympathetic grunt, nor reply of any 
kind, unless a dignified and expressive silence 
might be so construed. 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth and 
tender constitution. A little frost will nip it. 
Small chance has it had of prospering on In- 
dian soil, since white men crossed the ocean. 


No wonder there was a scarcity of it on the 
present occasion, The professions of the 
the Great Father at Washington, have gener- 


ally been difficult for the Indian intellect to re- 
One provision of the instructions under|concile with the practices. If, at this time, 


which the Commissioner was acting, had not|they were almost persuaded, that one more 
yet been mentioned to the Indians, but as the} justly entitled to the name of Father than most 
principle upon which the apportionment should | of his predecessors, had sent this Commissioner 
be made had now been agreed upon, it seemed | to deal kindly and truly with them, yet it was 
best no longer to withhold it. no matter of surprise that they should be slow 

The Head of the Indian Bureau seemed to | of heart fully to believe. To take the trouble 
have been under the impression, that there|of coming so far, bringing money, awarding 
were among the Mixed-Menomonies, a con-| portions of it to certain individuals and, after 
siderable number of imbecile persons and Or- | all, carrying those portions off again, looked, 
prans, ‘Che practice, heretofore, in similar|to the simple-minded Indians, like a singular 
cases, had been to pay the portions, allotied to|and ambiguous procedure; and albeit, they 
such persons, into the hands of guardians, for| might have felt inclined to trust their present 
the benefit of their wards. But no method) Father in the premises, they knew not what 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 98.) 








entirely passive. Not an objection was made 
or whispered, in council, to the proposed mea- 
sure, so far as the Friends noticed, nor else- 
where, that they heard of; only, no aid what- 
\ever could be obtained from them, They 
would not acknowledge, that there was the 
name of one imbecile person entered upon the 
roll, neither would they point out an orphan, 
although there were probably many. The 
Friends were only able to ascertain thirteen, 
of the latter, mostly, from other sources. The 
Indians did not, intentionally, inform the 
Friends of one. 

The afternoon session of the 19th was chief- 
ly occupied in nominating and entering upon 
the roll the names of the favoured fifty, and in 
communicating to the chiefs the instructions 
relative to imbeciles and orphans. At the 
close, the Commissioner proposed that two 
chiefs should be selected to be with him at the 
payment in order to point out to him the par- 
ties named in the roll, to all of whom he was 
a stranger; he could have no other evidence 
of their identity. It was suggested that one 
be chosen by them and one by the Commis- 
sioner. 

The chiefs made no direct reply to the pro- 
posal, but said, that they wanted another day, 
yet, to hold council with him ; forthey had a 
good deal in their hearts that they wished to 
express. ‘To-morrow they would see him, 
they said, and give him an answer. 

The whole of the morning of the 20th was 


which bad yet been devised, had secured the} other Father might take his place, before the | occupied in a thorough and final revision of 


faithful performance of such trusts. In many,| orphans should come of age or the friends of 
perhaps the majority, of such cases, the proper | the imbeciles be able to satisfy the Treasurer 


parties had derived little or no advantage from| at Washington, of the urgent necessities of | 


the sum awarded them. The paternal Gov-|their suffering dependents. 
ernment of the United States, professing a 


laudable desire, that none, even the most help- | with difficulties, manage them as you will. A 


These Indian payments are encompassed | 


the roll; the Indians giving close and cheerful 
attention to the business throughout, 

In the afternoon the roll was closed, and 
the terms of the apportionment appended and 
signed by the chiefs and Commissioner, viz. : 

** We, the chiefs of the Menomonie Nation, 


less, of its Red children, should be disappoint-| virtuous and enlightened government which}in council assembled, with ‘Thomas Wistar, 
ed in the enjoyment of their dues, had, in this | would truly stand in the relation of guardian | Jr., Commissioner of the President of the Uni- 
instance, directed the Commissioner to reserve | and protector of these people, and dispense pe- | ted States, do hereby declare—that the above 
all such awards and return them to the Trea-|cuniary or other aid to them, at suitable times | List of the names of the persons of the mixed- 
sury of the United States, to be invested in| and in a judicious manner, would afford a bet-| blood of our people, entitled to the $40,000 
productive Funds, for their account ; the inter- | ter depository of the money of Indians, so little | appropriated for them by the Congress of the 
est and principal, in the case of Imbeciles, to | cultivated as the Menomonies, than they would | United States, in conformity with the Treaty 
be expended, as their necessities might require, | themselves. For, in the matter of money,| concluded at Lake Powawhaykonnay, in Oc- 
and, in the case of Orphans, to be paid to them | they are much like leaky vessels, that retain | tober, 1848, has been agreed upon in council, 
respectively, on their attaining majorily. but little of that which is put into them ; and, | and is, to the best of our knowledge and be- 
It did not appear quite clear, how the neces. | for the most part, they let it go very improvi-| lief, correct. 
silies of the poor imbeciles were to be duly} dently and, one may say, injuriously. Of| “And, in conjunction with the Commis- 
made known at Washington, and timely suc-|this they are, in a degree, sensible. But the) sioner, we hereby award to each and every 
cour administered—the political Father and | want of good faith which has marked so many | person, man, woman and child, above enume- 
his helpless children living so many miles\of the transactions of our government with | rated, the sum of filty dollars. 
asunder, and the latter, in the depths of the| Indians, renders the idea of making it the de- “ We further award to each of the following 
western wilderness, to which the same tender | pository of their property altogether odious,| named persons—filty in number—an equal 
parent has consigned them. They do not feel, and cannot be made to feel, | part of the remainder of the aforesaid $40,000, 
A thought of this kind may possibly have |any confidence in such a step, without a great|—afler the award above agreed upon, shall 
flitted across the minds of the chiefs, as well | and long continued change in the policy of the| have been first set apart.” 
as some dim perception of an appearance of} Government towards them. 
discrepancy between this affectionate solicitude 


On summing up the roll, the number of in- 
The Menomonies, in the present casc, were| dividuals upon it was discovered to exceed 


« 
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greatly, the expectation of the chiefs. Osh- 

kosh, in objecting to the taking of names al 
the Astor House, had said, that from what he 
had heard, there would be six hundred claim- 
ants, and there was no such number entitled. 
Yet, when the list approved by them, in a 
very deliberate manner, came to be made up, 
it resulted, rather curiously, that—men, women 
and children—there were precisely seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven ; fifty dollars to each 
of whom, would absorb $38,850, leaving 
$1,250 for the favoured fifty ; or $25 a-piece, 
in addition to the first 850. So that, no one 
received more than $75—and none, less than 
$50—a more equal division of Government 
money than had taken place before, within the 
knowledge of the people there. When this 
result became known, no small stir arose in 
certain quarters. Of which, more anon. 

The chiefs came forward and signed the 
roll and award, afier the fashion sanctioned 
by venerable usage. Nothing else gives it any 
claim to respect. It is, in reality, a very idle 
form. 

The name of a chief is written down for 
him, he then advances, touches the top of the 
pen with the tip of the forefinger and at once 
walks off, after which, an upright cross is ap- 
pended to the name, by the person holding the 
pen. Why it would not do as well for that 
person, simply to put down the names of the 
chiefs and add his certificate, attested by wit- 
nesses, that they were present and agreed to 
apy instrument at the foot of which he might 
place them, perhaps some of our Indian-treaty 
makers and treaty-breakers can tell. It is 
obvious, that by a little management, these 
poor, unlettered beings might be made to ap- 
pear to-ganction any thing. They might be 
made to acknowledge the receipt of money 
which had never been paid to them, to give up 
all their earthly possessions, and consent to go 
to a wild inhospitable region, unfit for the ha- 
bitation of man. In their present uninstruct- 
ed condition, they are at the mercy of unprin- 
cipled men. 

In coming forward to give the prescribed 
sanction to the proceedings, on the present 
occasion, they observed the gradations of rank, 
First came the Sachem, then the head chiefs 
of the different Bands, then the subordinate 
chiefs, and lastly, the sons of several of the 
chiefs and a few young men, selected from 
their attendants; but, by what rule, did not 
appear. The signatures were twenty-seven in 
number. 

This ceremony completed, the Commis- 
sioner again called the attention of the council 
to his official instructions, relative to orphans 
and imbeciles, but without eliciting any infor- 
mation. A day’s reflection had not rendered 
the subject less distasteful to the Indians. 
Finding he was ‘likely to get nothing from 


them, that he might not neglect any proper | 


means of obtaining what his instructions re- 
quired, the Commissioner told them, that he 


tion, in the “* Green Bay Advocate,” and would 
be glad to have their help in performing this | 
part of his duty. 
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how to assume ‘when he “does ‘not choose to 
disclose his feelings. 

They were then asked, who of their num- 
ber they would appoint to attend at the pay- 


ment:—they should be men well acquainted | 


with the Mixed Breeds, and above all, they 
must be sober. ‘The Commissioner said, he 
would not be disgraced by having a drunken 
chief alongside of him. 

They replied, that they had concluded to 
appoint four—all temperate men and gener- 
ally acquainted with the persons on the roll, 
viz. :—Osh-ke-he-nan-new, Kee-she-nad, La- 
motte and Wah-tah-shad. 

It will be remembered, that the Commis- 
sioner had proposed the appointment of but 
two men for this service—one to be named by 
him and one by them—and this was the first 
intimation, that his proposition did not quite 
accord with their ideas. They had not made 
a single comment, for or against, his sugges- 
tion, but, when the time for action came, qui- 
etly followed their own method. Almost any 
other people than a body of Indians would 
have wasted precious time in discussing and 
magnifying the important principle of suffering 
a man to select the person who was to attest 
the integrity and accuracy of his own doings ; 
and the question of number might have afford- 
ed the opportunity of displaying feats of dex- 
terity in splitting hairs 

“ Twixt north and north-east side.” 


But these savages, untutored in wire-drawn 
distinctions, have a shorter and less windy 
way of doubling a point. 

In this case, while they quietly manifested 
their intention not to part with a prerogative, 
they did not forget what was due to courtesy, 
and having ascertained what chief the Com- 
missioner would have chosen, made him one 
of the confidential four. The most polite as- 
sembly could not have done the thing in better 
taste. 

Lamotte was the man the Commissioner 
would have nominated—the steady, dignified 
demeanor of that chief and the intelligence he 
had exhibited throughout the proceedings, hav- 
ing won his confidence. 

(To be continued.) 
oo 


From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


MARY MARRIAGE, 


Mary Marriage, of Broomfield, Chelmsford, 
England, widow of William Marriage, ae 
ed Eleventh month 12th, 1847, aged 7 
years. 

The mind of this dear Friend was, in early 
youth, impressed with the importance of hea- 
venly things ; and throughout the succeeding 
stages of life, she was concerned to walk in 
the fear of the Lord, and in an upright endea- 
vour to act consistently with our Christian 
profession. She was a valuable member of 


She repeatedly intimated her persuasion, 
that she should not recover ; and remarked, 
“| have feebly endeavoured to do what was 
right from my youth; but I have been too 
doubting; do not be so doubting as I have 
been, but come forward and work. Suffering 
is trying; but if | may be granted an inheri- 
tance with the saints in life, that is what I seek 
for. Oh! that the Lord would, in his mercy, 
regard me a poor worm of the dust, and re- 
lease me in his own time; and may he bless 
you my dear children.” 

On one occasion she remarked to her daugh- 
ter: “In the night there seemed a little bright- 
ness, and I was cheered by the invitation being 
extended,—* Come drink of the Fountain of 
living waters,—come drink and thirst no 
more.’ ” 

She repeatedly expressed the great love she 
felt for her friends, and for al! mankind. 

When addressing some of her family, she 
said, “ Do not let the perishing things of time, 
take your attention from higher and better 
things.” 

A few days before her peaceful close, she 
remarked: “I feel nothing very triumphant, 
but a humble hope, a trust, through the mercy 
of our Lord and Saviour, that I shall be ac- 
cepted ; the chariot wheels seem long in com- 
ing; but may I be enabled patiently to wait, 
and quietly to hope,” 

She was favoured in much quietness to pass 
away, there is solid ground reverently to be- 
lieve, to one of the many mansions in our 
heavenly Father’s house. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Slavery Items, 


The Daily News says, according to the 
New Era of St. Louis, “slave property. is every 
day becoming more insecure in that place.” 
From the very frequent notice of the exercise 
of the natural right of the man with a coloured 
skin to travel into different parts of the coun- 
try, we should suppose property in human 
beings was also growing uncertain, as it should 
be, in other parts of the Union. It would be 
no marvel now the Californians in forming their 
constitution, have declared that no involuntary 
servitude shall exist in that territory, except as 
a punishment for crime, that some of our col- 
oured brethren should direct their faces thither- 
ward, both for the purpose of securing their 
freedom, and labouring in the gold region. 
They love gold and the luxuries it procures as 
2 their white brethren do. It may however be 
a long time before many wil! reach that dis- 
tant section of country. 

The same paper says, “ The Baltimore cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune, states, that 
he is informed on the best authority that not 
less than two hundred slaves have absconded 
from their masters in Maryland within the past 
five months. ‘These at the lowest valuation, 


our religious Society ; the cause of Truth and! were worth $100,000.” 
should publish a call for the desired informa-| righteousness being very dear to her. 


The Martinsburg ( Va.) Gazette says, “ that 


The illness which terminated her earthly | on Saturday night last, six slaves made their 


| course, was attended with much suffering, yet | escape from that vicinity. 
This intimation was received | | she was remarkably endued with patience, and 


in silence and with that unexpressive repose of} her mind was stayed in humble acquiescence 
countenance, which the Indian knows so well | j upon the Divine will. 


Eight also escaped 

from Jefferson county on Friday night.” 
Again, “ Constable Moody and others, were 

watching at the Bridge at Wilmington, Dela., 
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on on Monday and Tuesday night last, for four- prevent the assembling of negroes for religious 
teen slaves who had run away. Eleven of| worship unless conducted by white persons, | 


| 


Shell in his mouth, which he placed between 


last I saw a a thrush fly to the spot with a snail- 


them belonged to William Moffatt, and two to) and to prevent the licensing negroes as preach- ‘the two stones, ond hammered at it with his 
George Casey, both of Kent, Md, The slaves |ers in Putnam Co. ; it will probably be applied | beak until he had broken it, and was then able 


made : good their escape.’ 

Another paper says: “ We learn from the 
Wilmington (Del.) Chicken, that four slave 
men belonging to Mr. Goldsborough, of Kent 
county, Md., made their escape through that 
city week before last. Four persons from the 
vicinity of Cantwell’s bridge pursued them for 
the reward, and on Tuesday evening the 20th 
ult., took their station on the Newcastle side 
of the Wilmington bridge. About 11 o'clock, 
the slaves made their appearance, and a fight 
ensued, when one of the white men was badly 

wounded by the negroes, and the slaves made 
good their escape. On Saturday night follow- 
ing four more (a man, two women and a child) 
made good their escape. The same paper 
understands that six slaves also made their 
escape through that city on Tuesday night 
last.” 

“The Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph cor- 
rects the statement that John M. Barrett ar- 
rested in S. Carolina as an abolitionist, has 
been tried and acquitted. He was admitted to 
bail only, and his trial is yet to take place.” 
A Virginia paper speaks in the following con- 
temptuous manner of a person convicted for 
endeavouring to aid two slaves to secure their 
freedom. ‘ The trial of S. A. Smith, the 
* Red Boat’ man, on a charge of ‘ boxing up’ 
and attempting to abduct two negroes, some 
months since, was concluded at Richmond on 
Wednesday, and the prisoner found guilty. 
He was sentenced to the penitentiary for four 
years and siz months.” Another paper states, 
that London Gould, the negro tried in Queen 
Anne’s county court last week, for harbouring 
runaway negroes, was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be confined in the penitentiary for 
five years and eight months.” Probably being 
hungry he fed them, thirsty, he gave them 
drink, and wanting lodgings for a night he 
took them in, and if he did it from Christian 
feelings, will receive the answer of well done 
from his Maker, while he is punished by his 
fellow worms of the dust. 

Two slaves convicted at Richmond of bur- 
glary and larceny were sentenced to be hung. 
The pressman of the Richmond Republican, 
who recently shot a black man has been re- 
leased on bail in the small sum of $1000, pro- 
bably the estimated value of the poor coloured 
man, to appear for trial before a court of Hust- 
ings. “A black man in Fairfax county, Va., 
on Thursday night last, was called out of his 
house and shot in the thigh, by some persons 
as yet unknown. The black man died from 
the wound.” It is probable he was a free man, 
as the editor does not term hima slave. Geor- 
gia appears to be desirous of re-opening the 
slave trade since she has commenced manufac- 
turing and laying railroads. A late paper 
says, “The House of Representatives of 
Georgia have passed, by the strong vote of 98 
to 29, a bill to repeal the law laying restric- 
tions on the introduction of slaves into that 
State.” 














to the whole State.” 


It is to be expected as the time draws on for 
the annihilation of the odious antichristian | 


to feed on its contents. The bird must have 
| discovered that hecould not apply his beak with 
sufficient force to break the shell when it was 


system of slavery, that the vigilance and efforts | rolling about, and he therefore found out and 


of the most desperate and determined slave- 
holders will increase to hold fast their prey. 
But they must die and go to judgment as well 
as their oppressed slaves; and during the 
changes that time and death make, light and 
knowledge also work their changes in the 
human mind, It is said to be a striking fact, 
that the sentiments and feelings of the antisla- 
very part of the community, are often trans- 
mitted through various channels very rapidly 
to the slaves themselves. Many of them soon 
hear of the passage of laws, and the adoption 
of measures inimical to holding human beings 
in slavery. The success of many in obtaining 
their freedom, must also unsettle those of their 
acquaintance left behind. But in order to 
make way for the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
he who can rule with a rod of iron, and break 
to shivers as a potter’s vessel every obstruc- 
tion to the spread of his righteous and peace- 
able kingdom, will turn and overturn amongst 
slaveholders, as well as amongothers. Every 
yoke of oppression will be broken to pieces, 
and that so unjustly laid upon the man because 
of his coloured skin, we hope and trust will be 
destroyed long before all the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. 


—=>_-_-_ 


Remarkable Exhortation of a Parrot.—Of 
all foreign birds, the parrot is, perhaps, the 
most commonly known, as it unites the great- 
est beauty with the greatest docility. Its 
voice, also, is more like man’s than any 
other ; the raven is too hoarse, and the jay, 
and magpie too shrill, to resemble the truth; 
the parrot’s note is of the true pitch, and ca- 
pable of a variety of modulations that even 
some orators might wish in vain to imi- 
tate. The ease with which this bird is taught 
to speak, and the great number of words which, 
it is capable of repeating, are well said to be no 
less surprising. It is recorded, that one could 
recite a whole sonnet from Petrarch; and 
Goldsmith tells us that he saw a parrot, belong- 
ing toa person who had suffered largely in 
his property from a perjured witness, and 
which had been taught by the injured man to 
pronounce the ninth commandment—Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour—with a very clear, loud, articulate voice. 
The bird was generally placed in a cage over 
against the house of the perjured man, and de- 
lighted the whole neighbourhood with his per- 
severing exhortations.—Boston Traveller. 





Ingenuity of Birds.—Thrushes feed very 
much on snails, looking for them in mossy 
banks. Having frequently observed some bro- 
ken snail-shells near two projecting pebbles on 


made use ofa spot which would keep the shell 
in one position. When our lapwing wants to 
procure food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, and 
stamps the ground by the side of it with its 
feet, somewhat in the same manner as | have 
often done when a boy, in order to procure 
worms for fishing. After doing this for a short 
time, the bird waits for the issue of the worm 
from its hole, who alarmed at the shaking of 
the ground, endeavours to make its escape, 
when it is immediately seized and becomes the 
prey of the ingenious bird. The lapwing also 
frequents the haunts of the moles. These 
animals, when in pursuit of worms, on which 
they feed, frighten them, and the worm, in 
attempting to escape, comes to the surface of 
the ground, where it is seized by the lapwing. 
The same mode of alarming his prey has been 
related of the gull.—Jesse’s : Gleanings of Na- 
tural History. 





Care of the Eyes.—Looking in the fire is 
very injurious to the eyes, particularly a coal 
fire. The stimulus of light and heat united 
soon destroys the eyes. Looking at molten 
iron will soon destroy the sight. Reading in the 
twilight is injurious to the eyes, as then they 
are obliged to make great exertion. Reading 
or sewing with a side light injures the eyes, as 
both eyes should be exposed to an equal de- 
gree of light. The reason is, theeympathy 
between the eyes is so great, that if the pupil 
of one is dilated by being kept partially in the 
shade, the one that is ‘most exposed cannot 
contract itself sufficiently for protection, and 
will ultimately be injured. Those who wish 
to preserve their sight should preserve their 
general health by correct habits, and give 
their eyes just work enough, with a due degree 
of light. 


—=< > 


It is my Way—It is my Infirmity.—So 
many will say, when any practice or habit is 
held up to their view, inconsistent with Gospel 
principles and Christian practice. No matter 
how bad the tendency : if it is only their way 
or infirmity, they seem to feel justified. In- 
stead of endeavouring by the grace of God to 
reform, they continue to excuse themselves, 
and go on in theold way. ‘The professor who 
is addicted to foolish talking and jesting, will 
acknowledge its impropriety ; but it is his way, 
and of course must be overlooked. And if 
you kindly admonish him, you have but your 
labour for your pains. So of the snarling and 
snappish person—it is his infirmity, and there 
is the end of it. “It is no worse than other 
men in high standing do.” But reader, do 
reflect. Might not the thief, drunkard, or de- 
bauchee, say the same with equal propriety ? 


a gravel-walk, which had a hollow between | If, because it is our way or habit, we are inno- 
them, I endeavoured to discover the occasion|cent, so are they. But if we are in a bad 
of their being brought to that situation. At| way, let us get out of it forthwith, and the 


It also mentions that “ A bill has been in- 
troduced into the legislature of Georgia, to 
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sooner, the easier and the better. Better for 
ourselves and the world around us.—Presb. 
—S 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


JOHN STICKLAND. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


John Stickland having engaged in the im- 
portant work of the ministry, it may not be 
uninteresting to trace some of his views on the 
subject. He says, “ Christ is the Head of the 
Church which is his body. He therefore has 
the sole prerogative, or right and power to call 
and send whom he pleases to qualify for his 
work, He calls godly men by his Spirit and 
by his people to be bishops and deacons in his 
church. I think such are sometimes called 
elders, and I read of no other officers appvuint- 
ed by him. As God is a Holy Spirit, he re- 
quires us to worship him with our spirits, 
taught and assisted by his own Spirit, whether 
with or without words. But words can never 
please God except when they are the language 
of the heart, therefore wicked men can never 
worship him acceptably. And pious men, | 
think, are in danger of falling into lip service 
and bodily exercise, which profit nothing, but 
may deceive the unguarded soul.” 

“True Gospel ministry may not inaptly be 
represented as a coin of pure gold from the 
heavenly treasury, of great value, having on 
one side the memorable words of our blessed 
Lord, Without me ye can do nothing ; and on 
the other, Jonah’s commission, Preach the 
preaching that I bid thee. 

*“T think I have never read in the Bible of 
any person who read his prayers. I believe 
Jacob did not, nor Jonah in the fish’s belly. 
Neither did Abraham’s servant, for he spake 
to God in his heart: nor did Hannah in the 
temple, for she also spake in her heart. The 
publican said, God be merciful to me a sinner, 
and the poor woman only said, Lord help me. 
None of these had a book to pray from, yet 
God heard and answered them. The Lord’s 
prayer is very short but comprehensive. I 
read of some who made long prayers and re- 
ceived the greater condemnation on that ac- 
count. I remember when my eyes were 
opened to see that I was in the high road to 
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he says he felt like David in Saul’ s armour, | | breathes " Peace on earth,” but “ good will to 


and prayed to be forgiven for the attempt, and | 
he would never do so again. 
Friends’ meeting al Poole, the silence was | 
broken by a woman who repeated only a short | 


passage of scripture. The strength and light | cerity. 


imparted to his mind were such that he often 
afterward referred to this precious opportunity, 
as a proof that a few words with life accom- 
panying, are more profitable than a long dis- 
course without it, and also that the ministry 
of women may greatly establish the soul. 

In vindicating and encouraging the ministry 
of women, he stood much alone in his neigh- 
bourhood, few if any of the preachers agree- 


jing with him. He relates the following an- 


destruction, nothing troubled me more than | 


my mocking the Almighty at church, saying 


mercy upon us’—‘ Christ have mercy on us’— 
‘ We beseech thee hear us good Lord,’ &c. 


*¢] would be careful too, not to take his|g 


name in vain by too frequent mention of it. | 
have felt quite shocked under some people’s 


prayers by their boldness and vain repetition | 


| 


of the Divine name. 

“ Christ is wise enough to be our Teacher 
and he has promised to be with his people to 
the end of the world. Why then should we 
not trust him. Unbelief is the root of forma- 
lity in worship, deadness in preaching, and 
dulness in hearing. Yea, it opens the heart to 
error. For as without faith it is impossible 
to please God in our conduct, how much more 
in our worship,” 

On one occasion, and one only, “ wishing to 
be more methodical in his sermon,” he studied 
it beforehand, but when he went to deliver it, 





ecdote: “1 was conversing with a dissenting 
minister on the ministry of women, when he 
told me that some time before he delivered a 
discourse against it, from the passage, ‘I suf- 
fer not a woman to teach.’ “When the family 
were called to dinner that day, one of his 
daughters tarried behind, being engaged in 
reading the Bible. I asked her why she came 
not? She said, *O father, | am reading some- 
thing so pretty.” What is it? said]. She 
replied, * Paul went into Philip’s house, and he 
had four daughters that did preach. The 
word in our version is ‘ prophesied ;’ but, said 
he, I looked at the Greek and found it should 
be translated preached. | felt mortified that 
my own little child should pull down my ser- 
mon ; but | perceived my error, and hope | 
shall never speak against women preaching 
any more.” 

When a person asked John Wesley how it 
was that he encouraged certain women in 
preaching, he replied, ** Because God owns 
them in the conversion of sinners; and who 
am J, that I should withstand God?” From 
the conference held at Manchester, in 1787, 
he sent the following note: ‘We give the 
right hand of fellowship to Sarah Mallet, and 
have no objection to her being a preacher in 
our connexion, so long as she preaches the 
Methodist doctrine and attends to our disci- 
pline.” Strange indeed is it that so large a 
part of professing Christians, should limit the 
Holy Spirit, and be as a house divided against 
itself, on the important question,—Whether 
one-half of our race, on whom it is promised 


| that the Spirit shall be poured out equally with 
about twenty times in one service, ‘ Lord have | 


the other sex, shall be debarred from exercis- 
ing the gifts conferred on them by the Head of 
the Church, and from bearing to sinners the 
glad tidings of salvation through a crucified 
and risen Saviour! What can be more plain 
and emphatic than the words of the prophet 
Joel as rehearsed by the apostle Peter: “ It 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophe- 
sy”—** and on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens | will pour out, in those days, of my 
Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” 

The days alluded to, are undoubtedly the 
gospel days in which we live, and we see that 
the prophetic declaration applies equally to 
both sexes, and, as in the former case, the 
word prophesy means “ preach.” 

The mind of John Stickland was enlarged 
by that Christian benevolence which not only 
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all men.” He was not narrowed by sectarian 


bigotry, nor hedged about with party preju- 
|dices. He rejoiced to meet under any name 
those who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
About the year 1795, Robert Fowler 
and several other Friends, passing through 
Wareham held a religious meeting in the town 
hall. After it was over, John went to see 
them at their inn, and had some friendly con- 
versation with them, ‘The subject of war be- 
ing mentioned, he said, “ Were all disputes 
settled in my way, there would be no war.” 

R. F.—* What’s thy way, John 7?” 

J. S.—** Jacob’s way. ‘1 will appease him 
with presents.’ ” 

R. F.—* Thine is indeed the best way.” 

Speaking of preaching; the friend asked him 
how he managed about going out to hold meet- 
ings. 

J. S.—I consider first what is my duty ;— 
next, how it will look on my dying bed ;—and 
then, I trust in the Lord to give me what to 
say. 

Irreligious persons are sometimes led on so 
far by the adversary of all good, as even to 
mock and scoff at religion. But they are often 
met with at an unexpected moment, and ina 
way they little look for. Some of the servants 
at East Holme farm, told J. S. that the groom 
made sport of him, and mocked his preaching, 
and bent the knee, pretending to pray. Take 
notice, said John, something will happen to 
him for scoffing at religion. Nota great while 
after, this groom was kicked on the leg by a 
horse, which produced a swelling of his knee; 
and he was obliged to suffer the amputation of 
his leg above that very joint which he used to 
bend in derision. 


(To be continued.) 





For‘ The Friend.” 


Additional Letters and Papers of John Barclay, 
No. 1. 
To P. B. 


10th of Fourth month, 1838, 

My dear Friend,—On the eve of leaving 
home, or rather * about to depart on the mor- 
row” for Brighton, if able—for | am very 
poorly, * feeble and sore broken” outwardly, 
though I trust alive in my spirit as ever, and 
resigned to all that may be in store for me— 
the enclosed packet came to my hand, so [ 
commit it to post, and take the opportunity of 
conveying my dear love in that which chang- 
eth not—the everlasting ‘Truth. 

Though unable to mingle with my [riends 
in person when they come together for this 
blessed cause-sake, to endeavour to strengthen 
one another’s hands in God, and to build up 
one another in that holy faith once and still 
delivered to the saints; my poor mind is as 
deeply, as strongly concerned as ever, that 
every part and parcel thereof, with all its 
genuine accompaniments and fruits in prac- 
tice, may be maintained inviolate, and nothing 
forborne, or let fall, or slighted, (through our 
degeneracy and dim-sightedness, which we 
call our superior light,) that our worthy an- 
cients upheld through suffering. What has 
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our refinement, religious or civil, done for us? 
What has an approach, or a condescending 


the wisest have been utterly laid waste—those | joyment, she often wanted, though favoured | the world you have trouble. 


Her look was humble—serious—steady—full | 


and their sparks and candles are gone out, and 


of watchfulness—love, and earnest longings! hail and storm lighteth upon the head of the 
affinity thereto done for us? Weakness has | and wrestlings in the depth of patience for her | wicked, then woe to Gog and Magog who have 
inevitably followed, and even the strongest and | Beloved, whose blessed presence and living en-| no covering. In Christ you have peace: in 


No peace with 


that held seats in our Master’s privy-council | with it more than others, as far as I could! God, but in the light—no peace with God, but 


—and some are not sufficiently warned and | judge. 


She lived in my house some months, 


humbled by these things ; and if they are, they | and I thought myself highly favoured of the 


should openly acknowledge their error, and 
forsake the very appearance of this tack. 


| Lord, that he was pleased to order it so. The 


more | knew of her, the more I loved her; 


Ah! how sweet it would be to hear the sound | being a love not of my own, but of the Lord’s 


of multiplied testimonies, even sitting after sit- 
ting of our Yearly Meeting, confessing their 
own siding with those spirits that have gone 
out from among us, that their judgments were 
beguiled, that their feet were almost gone! 


This would be for the peace and restoring of 


Zion ! but to chime in with, and go part of the 
way with, or towards, those whose path is not 
in or according to the Truth as we have ever 
held it ; what sort of peace will this produce? 
1 am cheerfully confident that if those we 
somewhat look to, and may look to, as 
watchers, as seers, as standard-bearers, as ad- 
vocates, as counsellors, &c., are removed (and 
they are removing!) to their rest; or if any 
of these should not keep their habitations firm 
and undeviating, but turn aside in any respect 
from the ancient testimony as to any particu- 
lar,—that He who raised up such a people as 
we were at the first, will never cease to raise 
up such, and put forth some into the fore- 
ground, into the very seats of the unfaithful, 
the worldly-wise, the modifying, men-plea- 


sers, who still contend for that which some of 


us have struggled against. | have seen it 
wonderfully in my short day ; I have read it 
of those that have gone before; and therefore 
let none ever throw away their shield, and 
weakly compromise the trust devolving on 
them. 

I did not intend, (but had quite another in- 
tention,) when | took pen, so to write, What 
I had to say seems nothing worth; so | omit 
it, feeling the weight of what has gone before. 

Farewell, my beloved Friend; may the 
Lord preserve us purely to His praise. With 
love, thy 

Affectionate friend, 
J. B. 


———————— 


JENNET STOW. 


Dr. Heathcot’s testimony of Jennet Stow, 
who was her physician and attended her in 
her last illness:—‘* When first | beheld that 
holy woman who left this legacy behind her, 
I thought I never saw so heavenly an image. 
Her eyes seemed full of concern, but not for 
this world. What way soever her outward 
eyes looked, I still thought the eye of her mind 
was towards the door, where her Beloved was 
wont to come in. And truly | have some 
reason to believe, that he seldom or never 
knocked in the days that I knew her, but she 
was ready to let him in, without making many 
excuses : and He that made her heart clean, 
delighted oft to visit her. ‘The first time I cast 
my eye upon her was in a meeting, and though 
she spoke no words in that meeting, yet | 
thought it a good meeting that [ met her; for 
the very sight of her preached aloud to me. 





begetting. In meetings she was valiant to 
fetch water for others. Her dwelling was 
deep, and the water she brought up was living 
to all whose senses were lively. The sound 
of her voice was beyond all the music I ever 
heard, and I thought it always brought my 
mind nearer to the Lord, from whom every 
thing of her’s had its sweetness. 

‘* When she had not the immediate sense of 
this power, she was less than others, having 
little or no life but it, and being as dead to 
every thing else, very despicable to those whose 
life and delight is in the world, unacquainted 
with the secret life hid with Christ in God. A 
true disciple she was—denied herself—took up 
and carried her daily cross and followed him, 
who hath bid us all do so, if we will be his dis- 
ciples. She hated sin, pitied sinners, and had 
a mantle of love to cast over the least that be- 
longed unto, or looked towards her master’s 
family. 1 am loth to say she was pure gold ; 
yet never saw I anything more like unto it; 
for being often put into the fire, she was more 
refined. Her life grew stronger as her body 
decayed—that life which death hath no power 
over. ‘Though her pains were great and long, 
her patience and strength to bear were won- 
derful, as,well they might be, being in and 
from the Almighty. [am not sorry that she 
is gone, nor that | am left: but may my life 
and latter end be like hers! ‘Then | know in 
life or death happy shall | be: and the same 
happiness | desire for all mankind.”—G. Dill- 
wyn’s Scrapbook. 


——=>___- 


A Million of Church Money Enjoyed by 
One Family.—It is calculated that the late 
Bishop North, of Manchester, the father of the 
present Earl of Guildford, obtained for himself 
and family, during his lifetime, nearly a mil- 
lion of money out of the Established Church. 


all his sons and sons-in-law prebends, besides 
giving them the richest church gifts in his 
diocese. His favourite son, the present Earl 
of Guildford, was loaded with wealthy prefer- 
ments, for he was at one time prebend of Win- 
chester Cathedral, rector of St. Mary, South- 
ampton, and of Alresford, and master of St. 
Cross Hospital. —Presb. 





The Truth is above all, and will stand over 
all them that hate it—who labour in vain 
against it—and will bring their old house on 
their head in great trouble—and in their win- 
ter and cold weather, when their house is 
down, and their religion is frozen, and their 
rivers dried up;and their husks gone, and the 
swine begin to cry about their plantations, and 
the vermin run up and down their old rubbish, 


He lived to a great age himself, and he made | 


in the covenant of light—without is trouble. 
Amen.—G. Foz. 


ee 


For ** The Friend." 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


After Sarah Harrison had returned from 
attending the Yearly Meeting of Virginia, her 
mind was impressed with a sense of duty, that 
further religious labour in the Southern States 
was required of her. At the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, held in the Ninth month, 1736, 
it was concluded to grant the request of the 
Friends of Fairfax and Warrington Quarterly 
Meeting, to be divided into two, one of which 
should be called Warrington, and the other 
Fairfax. Among those appointed to attend the 
opening of these Quarterly Meetings, Sarah 
Harrison was one, 

The first meeting of Warrington Quarter was 
to be held at Pike Creek, on the fourth Second- 
day in the Fifth month, 1787, and the first of 
Fairfax was to be held at Fairfax, on the sec- 
ond Second-day in the Sixth month following. 
As the time drew near for the opening of these 
Quarterly Meetings, Sarah Harrison tound her 
mind so bowed under the sense of her own 
concern, that she could not omit mentioning 
to her Monthly Meeting a prospect of visiting 
meetings in the neighbourhood of Pipe Creek 
and Fairfax. Her prospect in this was united 
with, and a minuie.of unity was graated her ; 
but she had, through diffidence, or in hopes of 
being excused from the most distant part of 
her prospect, informed her Friends of but a 
small part of that required of her. When the 
time came for starting to attend the Quarterly 
Meetings, her way was not clear to go with 
the Committee, but she found that she must 
inform her Friends at the next Monthly Meet- 
ing, of her prospect of visiting all the meetings 
of Friends in Virginia, and many of those fur- 
ther south. 

Afier a time of very serious and weighty 
consideration, the concern was fully united 
with, and she was left at liberty to accomplish 
it. Her friend Lydia Hoskins, of Burlington, 
a minister of the Gospel, with whom she had 
good fellowship, being drawn to the same field 
of labour, accompanied her, and Norris Jones, 
an exemplary member of her own Monthly 
Meeting, was their careful companion and fel- 
low traveller in spirit, in the arduous service 
to which they were called. Soon afier they 
had started on this journey, a Friend writing 
to Sarah Harrison, threw some discourage- 
ments on her prospect, which for a time seem- 
ed quite to overwhelm her. In her agitated 
condition of mind, she says, “ The enemy 
magnified himself, and rejoiced over me, in- 
sinuating that | could do God no service, and 
was running my husband to great expense to 
no purpose. So I thought best for me to go 
home, and mentioned to my companion in the 
evening, intending the next morning to return 
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home if my mind was not more composed ;| placed all under their care. It was to investi- with those who persuaded him that in Africa, 
which I believe [ should have done, had not} gate the condition of things at Charlestown,' the ancient home of the negro, he with his 
the Sun of righteousness arisen and dispelled | and to inform the members there of the con-| property and his industrious habits, would be- 
the cloud, giving me to see that it was the| clusion of the Yearly Meeting, that Isaac Cook come a man of wealth, and bequeath freedom, 
work of the enemy to lay waste, and discour-|and John Wilson accompanied Sarah and respectability, and wealth to his children. He 
age me from attending to my duty ; and that | companions at this time. ‘gathered together some of his estate, and sailed 
the letter [ had received was a messenger of} Of Charlestown, afier stating that a few to Liberia, with his wife and five children. He 
Satan sent to buffet me.” Having let in| young men, but no women, members of the sought to become a cultivator of the soil. The 
discouragements, | passed through several | Society of Friends, resided there, Sarah wrote: unhealthiness of the climate destroyed the con- 
meetings in silence, and lefi them burdened in| In this town we tarried about four wecks, stitution of his children,—the impossibility of 
mind; but at length gave up to be willing to} and had many meetings; most of which were obtaining labour from others, overturned all 
do what | could; and blessed be the name of| laborious, exercising times, yet I trust they /his prospects of gain. Finding after a trial of 
the everlasting Counsellor, he has been a guide| ended well,—though several were silent; in a year or two no prospect of a comfortable 
to my perplexed thoughts, and a cordial to my | others the power of Truth was felt to be above subsistence, he sailed for Philadelphia, leaving 
dejected spirits. I have seen light rise out of |every other power. Great has been the op-|three of his children buried on the wet soil of 
obscurity, and darkness to become as the noon+ pression we have felt here ; the Gospel truths the African seaboard, and taking with him the 
day. Although I have not had much to say,| we have had to deliver, being so repugnant to remnant of his family, with strength impaired, 
and what has been given me has sometimes|the disposition of the minds of most of the and health almost beyond resuscitation. From 
been very close, yet | believe it has been well | inhabitants, who, like many others, love ease, Philadelphia, he himself ventured to Charles- 
taken, and | have therein found peace.” and do not want their false rests disturbed. |town, to gather up the remnant of his proper- 
Attending North Carolina Yearly Meeting,| They say much against slaveholding ; all we|ty. There he was seized, cast into prison, 
held at Centre, towards the close of the ‘I'enth | have conversed with agree that it is not right|and by the laws of South Carolina was to be 
month, she wrote, “* Here I felt much exercise | to hold their fellow-creatures in bondage, and| sold for a slave, because after once touching 
of mind, with desires that | might be clothed| wish they were all free, declaring that they |other soil, he had ventured to tread again on 
with the whole armour of light, so that I may | are only a burden to them. But when any- her’s. His former respectability availed him 
know what to do, and what to leave undone. | thing is said to promote their freedom, they |so far, that it interested people in him, and he 
Here are a large number of professors, but the | soon turn and say they are not fit for freedom, | was permitted to make his escape into the land 
life of religion appears to be very low. There | because they are such poor, helpless creatures.| of freedom,—beyond the line of Mason and 
is need of skilful workmen that can divide} But oh! that God may be pleased to hasten | Dixon. He is still living,—another of his 
aright; and oh! that the great Master may be| the coming of that day when the eyes of them|children, has since deceased, and her death 
pleased to anoint and re-anoint my eyes, so| that see shall not be dim, and the ears of them |may no doubt be traced to the health-destroy- 
that | may not see men as trees, but in their|/that hear shall hearken to his inspeaking|ing effects of the miasmata of Monrovia. 
perfect shapes, and be favoured with strength | voice.” The father is a man in whom the Christian 
to speak the whole truth, and nothing but the} The same kind of argument is made use of | graces, although under an unpolished exterior, 
truth.” The subject of holding mankind as|at the present day, by many who are theore-|do most certainly abound. I know few men 
slaves came weightily before this meeting, and | tically, but not heartily, opposed to slavery.|in any condition of life, or of any religious so- 
a committee was appointed to visit such as have| What will become of the poor creatures,|ciety, who appear to me so thoroughly to live 
slaves, and if they continue to disregard the|they say, if they should be set free? To) up to the Christian privileges of patient hope, 
wholesome advice of the body, Monthly Meet-| which | would answer, What is that to thee/and trustful faith in God, as he does. 
ings were directed to disunite them.” my friend? If thou believes that it is a re- 
Passing south from the Yearly Meeting, our | quiring of duty to give liberty to thy slaves, 
three Friends spent four weeks at Bush River, | or to plead with others for the freedom of the 
in South Carolina, where Sarah was for a few} coloured race, perform thy duty. The con- 
days very ill, so much so, indeed, that it seem- | sequences that will result to others are known 
ed likely that she could not survive the attack. | unto God, and cannot be unto thee until they of-war Preble 
She grew better, and on leaving Bush River,|come. There is, however, one result which , 
saye, “It was a solemn parting with Friends| is always certain. The performance of duty,| We have noticed the rescue from Japan of 
of that neighbourhood. That peace which | strengthens the spiritual man, and in measure|a number of American sailors, who had been 


(To be continued.) 
From the Daily News. 
Americans in Japan—Cruise of the U. 8. Sloop- 


passeth all human understanding was felt, so 
that | thought it a full compensation for all I 
had passed through.” From Bush River they 
went to Charlestown, about one hundred and 
sixty miles, accompanied by Isaac Cook and 
John Wilson. Norris Jones, in the account 
he kept of this journey, says, “ The second 
night we reached a little cabin, where one bed 
was procured for Sarah Harrison and Lydia 
Hoskins; I with one Friend slept in the wa- 
gon; the rest slept in the woods. The next 
night our fare was no betier,—and the third 


we could get but one bed for the women, the | licanism in profession, and aristocracy in prac-|and remained three days. 
But we travelled | tice. 


rest of us slept on the floor. 


prepares it for further service in the warfare) shipwrecked upon that coast, where they had 
carried on by the Lord Jesus aguinst sin, cor-! been kept in prison and treated with the great- 
| ruption, and cee: 0 S0.cate i jest barbarity for ae ow The account, 
very is wrong, those who feel it to be so, and however, was very brief, and we are very 
hold their fellow-creatures in bondage, cannot! glad, therefore, to find a much more extended 
be right. If slavery “ en ae ooo oe a aR NE 
se it. i iri — t which, se toby Ss. ’ 

near yg ay if eae. oe Shona tla: tates meen saaiial by heoiinen of-tie 
some injurious effects should temporarily fol-| Providence Journal. From this narrative we 
me el ‘ aie _ that a poe ~ oe ee _ 
arlestown has n long the seat of the/ this cruise the 2 arch, and returned on the 
defenders of slavery, in the abstract, of repub-|20th May. She reached Napa, April 10th, 
Dr. Betelheim is 
There are no people more tenacious of|there as a missionary, but has not been able 





in much unity, carrying our provisions with | their own rights, more determined tv pull down |as yet to open the slightest communication with 


us.” 


all above them, and to keep down all below|the natives, who do not molest him in any 


It was early in the Third month, 1788,| them, than the inhabitants of South Carolina. |way, but avoid him whenever he appears. The 


they entered the city of Charlestown. 


The | There are a few free people of colour among |authorities desired the Preble to take him 


Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia having recom- | them, and some of these have acquired proper- 
mended to the Yearly Meeting of North Caro-|ty, and so far as a black skin can have any 
lina, the charge of the meeting-house of Friends | estimation among them, respectability. 1 knew 
in Charlestown, and the oversight of the mem-| one, a small landholder,—a raiser of a few 
bers residing there ; the latter meeting with the | bales of cotton a year, who stood fair in the 
concurrence of Friends at Bush River, had|community. In an evil hour he was beset 


away, but he had no wish to leave. The Ja- 
panese requested Captain Glynn to keep away 
from that place in future: they would not sell 
him any supplies, though they offered to give 
him whatever he might want; he refused to 
take any thing, however, unless he could be 
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allowed to pay for it. From Napa the Preble 
sailed for Nagasaki, which place she reached 
April 17. : 

Her appearance, says the narrative, was 
announced to the authorities of that town im- 
mediately, and a boat was seen approaching 
as soon as she anchored. ‘This unusual haste, 
as well as the repeated inquiries subsequently 
made whether there was not another vessel in 
company, were not fully explained until Capt. 
Glynn learned at Shanghai, that the ship 
Natchez had passed through the straits of Van 
Diemen only the day before his arrival. A 
Japanese boarding officer, Moreama Einaska, 
hailed the ship in English, to say he must an- 
chor in a place he pointed out until the Gov- 
ornor’s order could be received ; but Captain 
Glynn told him that place was unsafe, as well 
as his present anchorage, and he should stand 
in until he gained a safe berth inside the har- 
bour. When the ship had reached the offing 
abreast Happensberg Island, the man hailed 
her, saying, “You may anchor where you 
please.” On coming on board when the ship 
was first hailed, he inquired why the Preble 
came to Japan, and that question being evaded, 
he asked the Captain if he received a paper. 
“No. One of your boats came along side, 
and threw a bamboo stick on deck, in which 
was thrust a paper; but if it was intended for 
me, that is not the proper manner to commu- 
nicate to me, and I ordered it to be thrown 
overboard. Why did you choose this method 
of sending me a letter?” In the usual style of 
Japanese officials afier a thing has been done, 
the interpreter replied, “ That was right! 
That was right! But our laws require that 
all ships should be notified of certain things. 
This was a common man; he had his orders 


as | have mine, from the chiefs over me, and | 


you must not blame him.” The paper here 
alluded to contained warning to ships, direc- 
tions where they were to anchor, and what 
questions they are to answer. 

After the Preble had anchored, a military 
officer, named Serai Tatsnosen, came aboard 
to learn her errand. His rank and credentials 
were carefully examined as a preliminary step ; 
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no provisions, fuel, or water, could be received 
unless the Japanese would take pay, as it was 
against the laws of the United States for a 
national vessel to receive anything in the way 
of presents. He declined the proposal to ex- 
change salutes, saying they were never made, 
nor the compliment ever given, either by 
French or English men-of-war, 

During the night every thing was quiet in 
the harbour, but in the morning of the 19th, 
a large number of boats were seen under the 
land, and the forts near the entrance of the 
channel up to the town, were manned with 
more men. ‘These forts are even less skilfully 
built than the Chinese, the walls consisting of 


rior would oblige Captain Glynn to take other 
measures, for he must get them, ‘The neces- 
sity of referring to Yedo was constantly thrown 
in to account for the delay which might take 
place before they came on board; but when 
about to leave, he said an answer would come 
from the governor the next day, and an inti- 
mation whether a reference must be made to 
Yedo. An example of the caution of these 
officials was exhibited when they were request- 
ed to take a packet of newspapers to Mr. La- 
vyssohn, the opperhoold [president of the Dutch 
factory] at Desima, for which they had already 
obtained permission, but not to take a letter 
with it; they demurred a long time, but find- 


small unhewn stones, and the guns placed atjing that the papers which they felt bound to 


such an elevation up the hill that a discharge 
would be sure to turn them quite over. Their 
battlements were, however, turned to a much 
more peaceful use than to train guns upon to 
drive away the Preble, for during her stay, 
many parties of the people came there to look 
at her, as a substitute for the prohibition to 
visit her. 

A military officer, Matsmora Shai, came off 
to salute Captain Glynn, on behalf of the Go- 
vernor. ‘The captain observed it was uncivil, 
and argued very little confidence in his pro- 
mise to observe the regulations of the port, to 
place a cordon of armed boats around his ship, 
while free intercourse and reciprocal civility 
would tend to a better acquaintance and mu- 
tual good will between the Japanese and other 
countries. ‘ Why are American men-of-war 
sent so far from home?” was the only rejoin- 
der, as if nothing had been said to him. He 
was made fully acquainted, however, with the 
condition of the American navy, and the size, 
armament; and crew of the one then in port ; 
but the evasions made by the interpreter to the 
queries put to him, were characteristic of this 
suspicious people—a people among whom the 
system of espionage and mutual responsibility 
has well nigh destroyed every thing like frank- | 
ness, truth and confidence. No one of the) 
|officials on board seemed to know anything 
\upon any other subject than their master’s | 
| message ; for though one of them had been at| 


take could not be carried away without the let- 
ter, the chief at last took upon himself the im- 
mense responsibility of carrying them both 
ashore. A ridiculous instance of their dupli- 
city was also shown. The captain was desir- 
ous of getting some fossil coal, and when the 
chief went over the ship, he was purposely 
taken by the forge, and asked if he had any 
of the substance ashore there used to heat iron. 
**No; what a curious stone it is!” ‘The officer 
wrapped a large lump ina paper for him to 
carry ashore, but he begged him not to rob the 
small stock remaining, and would take only a 
bit of the rare mineral, carefully depositing it 
in his sleeve. We think the fool must have 
laughed in his sleeve at his supposed success 
in making the foreigners think the people of 
Nagasaki had no coal, when it is their chief 
fuel. 

A semi-official reply was received from Mr, 
Levysshon in the aflerooon, stating that he had 
been requested to translate the letter to the 
Governor of Nayasaki, and having»been told 
that special permission from Court was neces. 
sary before the men could be delivered toa 
man of-war, he had intimated the necessity of 
giving them up, and had proposed to receive 
them himself, afler having had an interview 
with the commander of the Preble. To this 
note a reply was immediately returned, ex- 
pressing a hope that the proposed conlerence 
would take place. Meanwhile, the cordon of 


after which full particulars of the nation, ob- | Yedo, and seen the Emperor, he could give no| guard-boats was increased and drawn nearer 
ject and character of the ship were told him) idea of his age, nor of the distance there. One| the ship; torches were lighted by each one at 


through the same interpreter, Moreama Einas-| of the surest ways of succeeding with the Ja- 
ka, who spoke tolerably good English, but un-| panese is to imitate them in this respect, and | 
derstood only as much as he wanted to. This|convey to them the impression that you are 
chief was told that the commander of the Pre- | obliged to carry out your orders, and know! 
ble came with written instructions to bring | nothing beyond what you were sent to execute, | 
away sixteen American seamen cast upon the | Before this Chief lefi, Captain Glynn gave him 
Japanese coast ; this announcement called forth ‘a letter to the Governor, in which he made ay 
a series of questions from him about the man- | formal demand for the men, and requested his | 
ner in which the shipwreck and number of| Excellency to inform them of the Preble’s| 
men was ascertained, who sent the Preble after | arrival. 

them, &c. &c. Captain Glynn replied in ge-| The same officers did not return till the 
neral terms, and endeavoured to learn how) 22nd, and on coming aboard, afier salutations 
long his countrymen had been there, what| had passed, he was asked if he had the gov- 
treatment they had received, and why two of | ernor’s answer, to which he replied, “ It would 
them had died ; but the interpreter parried these | come another time, not now.” He was told 
interrogatories in a very trifling manner. A | that neither a verbal answer, nor a messenger 
promise was elicited, however, that he would| would be received as satisfactory ; to which he 
inquire of the governor, H. E. Edo Tsokimano, | said that, according to Japanese usage, he had | 
whether the men would be delivered up with-|come to speak by word of mouth. He was) 
out the delay of referring to Yedo. The| pressed to say-definitely when the men would 
standing inquiry was made if the ship was in | be given up, and was told that if they were not | 
need of anything; but the chief was told that! soon handed over, the instructions of his supe-| 








| night, placed in pans at the ends of long poles, 


to observe if any person attempted to swim 
ashore, and as many precautions were taken 
to prevent intercourse as if the vessel had had 
the plague. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 

Real Christianity.—It is not Christianity 
merely to give our assent to a creed or a set 
of dogmas; for this is often done while the 
character remains unchanged. The devils 
believe and tremble. It is not Christianity 
to be baptized,—to partake of the eucha- 
rist,—to submit to rites and ordinances of the 
church ;—for this is not necessarily atrended 
with acharacter, But plainly, it is Christiani- 


|ty to be imbued with the Spirit of Christ, and 


to live as he lived. This is the great idea— 
Christianity isa life. Not a mere outward life, 
but an inward spiritual life, leading to a cor- 
responding outward life. The inward life is 
the power and principle; the outward life 





THE FRIEND. 


the exponent—the development—the fruit. | month following, her sister Ruram C., aged 4 | that her day’s work was done, and that she was pre- 
Creeds and dogmas are a logical construc-| years 3 months and 10 days, was removed by 


tion—a theological science. 
monies are symbolical institutions. 
is the reality. 


only the good, unite in the Christian life. 


Rites and cere- the same complaint. 


The younger of these 


This life | dear children is said to have been remarkable 
The most diverse forms of|* for her tender, susceptible feelings, and her 
character—the good and the bad may unite in| loving and benevolent disposition.” 
the former. Only one form of character—)| 


The elder 
is characterized “as of a thoughtful turn of 
mind, often inquiring relative to the wickedness 


pared for the mansions of everlasting rest and peace, 


, at his residence, at Alam Creek, Morrow Co., 
O., on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1849, in the 80th 
year of his age, Daviy Ossonn, a member and elder 
of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, and formerly from 
Salem, Mass. In the death of this dear Friend we 


| are forcibly reminded of the expression of our dear 


: : ; ; ee aan | Lord and Saviour, applied to Nathanael, “ Behold an 
The unity of the life, therefore, is the highest | of certain actions, and manifesting a willing. | 


Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.”—The 


unity ; nay, the only real and essential unity.| ness” to avoid every thing evil. ‘* She was_| latter part of his time was mostly spent in going about 


—N. Y. Evangelist. 


—_— 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravel pathway, 
The light and shadow played. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 

But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door, 

He'Tooked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alune. 


And the boy, who walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
I pressed his soft, warm hand. 
LonGFELLow. 
— 


Priests in Austria.—In the Austrian mo- 
narchy, exclusive of Hungary, there are 61,- 
00 priests and nuns—namely, 35,724 parish 
priests and chaplains; in 703 monasteries, 
14,500 monks, and 6000 clergy ; in 113 con- 
vents, 3660 nuns, and 2000 noviciates.— 
Presbyterian. 

—=_— 

Most quarrels are like those lawsuits, by 
which, whoever may gain the cause, both par- 
ties ure sure to be losers-—D. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 22, 


1849, 


We have had occasion repeatedly to decline 
the publication of obituary notices of young 
children ; and we believe that it is inexpedient 
to publish such occurrences, unless peculiar 
circumstances are attendant. We have before 
us an interesting account, by an esteemed 
Friend, of the death of two dear children, the 
substance of which we are inclined to give 
here, rather than infringe upon our rule in re- 
lation to the obituary department. 

On the 19th of Ninth month last, Jutra M., 
daughter of Amos and Ruth Battey, of Starks- 
boro’, Vermunt, aged 7 years and 23 days, 
died of croup; and on the Ist of Eleventh 


very particular to speak the truth (as was her 
sister), and it grieved her to find that any had 
done otherwise. A few weeks before her de- 
cease, learning thata girl residing temporarily 


doing good, making frequent calls among his triends 
and neighbours, and visiting the sick and afflicted of 
every class, not only within his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but many times those more remotely situ- 
ated, to some of whom he was personally a stranger, 


in the family, was faulty in this respect, she| These sympathizing visits, and the alins bestowed, 


showed an aversion to her company, and ask- 
ed her mother if she thought the girl’s mother 
had ever told her that it was wicked, and that 
God saw all she did.” 

The attachment of these children to each 
other, always ardent, evidently increased with 
their age, each giving the other the preference. 
They were frequently overheard conversing 
together of death, saying, if they were to die, 
they should go to heaven and live with God ; 
which was soon accomplished. Lovely in 
their lives, in their deaths they were not divid 
ed ; and many beyond the circle of their rela- 
tives, dropt the silent tear at their removal. 
To their bereaved parents the dispensation was 
deeply trying, having no other daughter at 
home with them; yet in mercy they were en- 
abled to say, “‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 
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WANTED 


An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of 


Haverford School. He will be required to 
keep the accounts, to have the oversight of the 
vegetable garden, and the grounds, and to at- 
tend to the purchase of provisions, &c. A 
single man who has had some acquaintance 
with the charge of boys at school will be pre- 


ferred, 


Application may be made to Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 S. Third street; Edward Yarnall, 
No. 39 Market street; M. C. Cope, No. 286 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. 


Diep, on the 28th of the Ninth month last, in the 


will, no doubt, long be remembered by the survivors 
among those thus visited, and they will be constrained 
to “ rise up and call his memory blessed.” His final 
close, though not accompanied by much vocal expres- 
sion, was cali and peaceful; and although he saw 
nothing in his way, yet he felt that if a mansion was 
prepared for him among the sanctified and redeemed 
ones, it was not of any merit of his own, but in the 
Lord’s adorable mercy. During his illness he expressed 
his uneasiness with Friends using the products of slave. 
labour ; giving it as his belief, that they would have to 
bear a more decided testimony in regard to this sub. 
ject, than they had hitherto done.—His funeral was 
largely attended by his friends and neighbours. At 
which solemn season it pleased the Divine Master to 
crown the occasion with his blessed presence ; and to 
clothe the spirits of many present with an awful sense 
of his majesty and love, and of his wisdom and provi- 
dence in thus removing a pillar from the militant 
church, 


, at the same place, on the 15th of the First 
month, 1848, Anna Ossorn, wife of the above named 
Friend, in the 82nd year of her age. She had been 
mostly confined to her room by bodily weakness for 18 
years. In reference to the attack which terminated 
lier life, she said, “ If 1 am taken a little sooner than 
we had expected, we, have no cause to murmur; we 
have many favours.”—It being observed to her that 
she had endured great sufferings, she replied, ‘I had 
not suffered enough ; I believe con willing to suffer ;” 
repeating this passage from Lamentations, “ Where- 
fore doth a living man complain, a man for the pun. 
ishment of his sins?” adding, “It is not for me to 
say, ‘it is enough; my chastisements have been 
light."—T wo days before she died, she appeared to 
be going, and being asked if she thought her end was 
near, she sweetly replied, “ I hope so.” ‘The question 
being asked, ** Art thou willing to go and leave us all?” 
| she said, * Yes; I shall leave you in better hands; 
| I have long been willing to give up all.”—The next 
day she appeared to be under great conflict of spirit. 
A Friend called in to see her, and feeling his mind 
impressed to speak a few words of encouragement to 
| her, expressed the assurance he felt that all would be 
well with her, which she seemed not fully prepared 

to believe ; and asked, “ Art thou not mistaken ?” and 
| subjoined, “1 cannot pray.” ‘The Friend reassured 
| her of his belief that she would be accepted ; and that 
| she would have an evidence of it before the change ; 
| to which she replied, “ It may be so.”"—Near the sol- 
emn close, she said,“ Iam almost done with suffer- 
ing ; and being asked if an assurance had been grant- 
ed, she replied,“ I see nothing in my way.” Her de- 
parture was serene and peaceful, giving evidence to 





70th year of her age, Eprtn Scuoveienp, a member of| ‘ose about her, that it was well with the purified 


Stillwater Monthly and particular Meeting, Belmont 


county, Ohio, having acceptably filled the station of 


an elder for many years, until by her removal to an- 
other Monthly Meeting, she ceased to stand in that 
capacity. She was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, and was concerned 
for the faithful maintenance of the doctrines and testi- 


spirit. 


——, on the 12th instant, at Newport, R. L, of pul- 


in the 2Ist year of his age. He was enabled to bear 
much suffering during his illness without a murmur 


| monary consumption, Ricnarp, son of Jonathan Dame, 


of complaint ; and although he said but little, he gave 


monies of our religious Society. She was kind and | ® satisfactory evidence that he was prepared to ex- 


hospitable to all, and particularly to the poor, to whom 
she frequently contributed relief, and she discharged 
with diligence the duties of visiting the sick and af- 
flicted. She bore the sufferings attendant on a pro- 
tracted illness with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion, affording an evidence to her relatives and friends 


change a world of sorrows for that heavenly abode, 
where sickness never enters, and all tears are wiped 
away. 
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